us - into a loose-leaf series, because no one knows better 
2 s long experience the Study Group . Department i 
; ` are called upon to face. Simple : as most of them 


-. lems. The suggestions and solutions offered are 


‘This series of Parents! Scns has grown 
-.. response to the many questions. which mothers and 
fathers have asked, in child study groups and out, 
< “My child does this thing I do not want him to 

= What shall I do?” Or perhaps even more often 

^7 “My child doesn't do this D I Want bm 
" What shall I do?” : " 


| These things that PU pacis. ásk ENS “ny 
Ae child does” or “my child doesn’t,” have been put 


than the Study Group Department, which sponsors 
them, that parents’ questions never end. Other 
-leaflets to be added will follow. Through 


。 knows that the questions in these first leaflets cover _ 
some of the most fundamental and most frequent- 
— ly recurrent situations which mothers and fathers 


. seem, the parent who works out his own answer 
to them has learned how to apply certain principles 
_ which not only correct but prevent children's prob- . 


‘not bookish statements of what ought. to work, - 
. but are the outcome of constructive thinking on . 
.. the part of parents. and PD during many year 
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D What Shall I Do? 


One question is often best answered by another. 
A long time ago one of the wisest men that ever 
lived found out that he could help others most, 
not by answering their questions, but by asking 
them others. The Child Study Association often 
helps parents in the same way. When fathers 
and mothers come saying, “What shall I do?” the 
answer may be another question. 

This is helpful because it encourages us to think 
out our own problems and to be honest with our- 
selves. That same wise man who discovered the 
wisdom of questions also said, “Know thyself.” 
Self-knowledge is especially needed by parents, 
who must know themselves before they can hope 
to know each of their children. Of course, this 
is not as easy as being told what to do, but the 
easiest courses of action are often least successful. 
There is no “answer book” for parents. We can- 
not add up a problem in authority, for instance, 
like a problem in arithmetic. Two and two always 
make four; but the fact that Peter “talks back? 
may not be because he is really a “bad boy.” To 
find the key to our child’s behavior, we must study 
the motivations of the individual child. 

It is true that there are a few fundamental ways 
of looking at things which help not only to re- 
solve, but also to prevent difficulties with children. 
It is a great help to have these pointed out and 
explained, so that we understand what they mean 
in our own lives. 


But general truths are like lighthouses, and the 
specialists who help parents to see them are like 
lightkeepers. These lighthouses mark the safe 
channel through which the parent, as captain, must 
guide his craft and crew. The lightkeepers trim 
their lights bright and clear, and flash them again 
and again to show the captain his course. But it 
is the captain who must do the steering. So also 
with parents. 

Since there are neither short-cuts nor cure-alls, 
parents must in the end decide what is wisest for 
each child. We all need to be reminded that it is 
misleading to think of “children” in general terms. 
What we really want to know is what to do when 
Tommy writes on the new wallpaper or when 
Sally goes off to the movies without permission. 
These folders always refer to “my child” to escape 
the danger of lumping children together, and we 
hope that in its place you will find yourself think- 
ing of your own particular John or Mary. 

In using these questions for yourself, remem- 
ber that they are really true to life because they 
have grown out of the real lives of parents and 
children. They have been lived first and then 
brought by members to child study groups. The 
suggestions centered about each have grown out 
of the combined thought and experience of many 
groups of mothers and leaders working together. 

Because of the loose-leaf arrangement you can 
see at a glance the questions of most interest to 
you. For instance, when Polly tries the experi- 
ment of saying, “No, I won’t!” you can put that 
very folder on top where it will be easy for you 
to read and to think about. 
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My Child Makes a Fuss 
About Going to Bed 
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What Shall 
7 Do? 


My Child Makes a Fuss 
About Going to Bed 
voc oH e RE 


Why does my child want not to go to bed? 
Is it because he is deeply interested in his play? 
Is it because he is interested in seeing and hear- 
ing what the grown-ups are doing and saying? 
Is it because he likes having someone near him 
for company? 


Do I have a regular bedtime for each child? 


Do I arrange a bedtime suitable to the age of each 
child? 


Do I change this bedtime as the child grows older? 
Do I follow a routine in getting him to bed? 


Do I let him get over-tired or over-excited just 
before bedtime? 


Can't I keep his play quieter and less strenu- 
ous toward evening? 


Do I break in on play with a command to “go 
to bed at once”? 


Isn't it wiser to allow a few minutes in which 
my child may complete his play? 


What Shall I Do? 


Do I expect him to leave the family group and 
go all alone into a quiet, dim bedroom? 


Why not go with him to keep him company 
— while he undresses? 


Does he feel that I am too eager to get him out 
of the way? 


Do I hurry him out of his clothes and into bed? 


Perhaps I could create a happier atmosphere 
by setting aside some time especially to be with 
him just before he goes to bed; he will know 
this is a time wholly his, on which he can count. 


Do I turn out the light and expect him to go 
to sleep at once? 


Or do we have one bedtime song or story to 
make the change less sudden? 


Do I give in to his coaxing to “stay a little longer,” 
«read one more story," or *get another drink of 


water?? 
Or does my manner carry conviction that this is 
the last game he may play, the only story I 
will tell, the last glass of water before bedtime, 
the last visit to the bathroom? 


And does he know I mean it? 


Am I so anxious to get him to bed that I do not 
notice if he has something on his mind and wants 
to talk to me after he 1s 1n bed? 


If he suddenly develops an unwillingness to 
go to bed, can I discover why? 


Is he perhaps afraid of something, some 
thoughts which he hasn't told me? 


Has he had some disturbing experience which 
he is hesitant to confess? 


Can't I help him and invite his confidence by 
my attitude of trust? 


Isn't it best never to let a child go to bed with- 
out clearing up any misunderstandings or 
trouble of the day? 


Finally, do I always make this last period of the 
day a happy one for my child, a time in which he 
really experiences the love, security and trust with 
which we, his parents, wish to surround him? 


Readings— 


Everyday Problems of the Everyday Child, Douglas 
2 Thom, D. Appleton & Co. Chapter V— 
eep. 


Habit, William H. Kilpatrick. Studies in Child 


Training, Series I, No. 6, Child Study Associa- 
tion of America. 
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My Child Doesn't Come 
the Moment.I Call Him 


What Shall 
I Do? 


My Child Doesn’t Come 


the Moment I Call Him 


Ought I to make him come? 


Do I know just what I want him for and make 
the call definite? 


Are my words so simple and plain that he 
understands just what I want? | 


Do I call him without an important reason? 


Is he perhaps doing something far more im- 
portant to him than my request 1s to me? 


Do I call him when he really could not come 


without interrupting something which should first 
be finished? 


Is my request to break off something and come 
unreasonable? 


Is he doing a task which I have already given 
him and forgotten? 


Is he engrossed in some point of school work 
Which would be lost? 


Has he reached a point in a story which an 
adult would reasonably finish? 


Is he busy with some activity of his own 
which he ought to be given time to finish or 
to break off at a good point? 


What Shall I Do? 


If I find it necessary to interrupt him, do I some- 
times apologize as I naturally would to a grown 
person? 


Wouldn’t this help my child to feel more ready 
to obey? 


Do I seem to doubt his coming or to threaten him 
as if I expected him not to come? 


Do I call him over and over again? 


Have I ever noticed that the more I call him, 
the slower, the more unwilling he is to come? 


Do I answer him promptly when he calls me or 
asks me something? 


Readings— 


Your Child Today and Tomorrow, Sidonie Matsner 
Gruenberg, J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Obedience, Cécile Pilpel. Studies in Child Train- 
ing, Series I, No. 1, Child Study Association of 
America. 


Mothers and Children. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
Henry Holt & Co. 


A Sliding Scale for Obedience. 
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My Child Marks the Walls 


and Furniture 


What Shall 
I Dat 


: My Child Marks the Walls and Furniture | 


Is there anything wrong about writing and mark- 
ing as such? 
Why are grown-ups disturbed by any marring 
of walls and furniture? 
Has the child any conception of the cost and 
labor involved? 


Shall I allow myself to become angry or to punish 
the child for something he doesn't understand? 
Shall I take his pencils and chalk away? 


Shall I encourage him to express his interests 
in ways which are not destructive? 


What can I find as interesting to mark on as walls 
and furniture? 


Wouldn't he like even better a blackboard of 
his own or large sheets of blank newspaper 
stock which can be bought from any printer? 


Would a standing easel help? 
Chalk, colored crayons, a place on the wall to 


pin up the pictures he has made, a hammer and 
nails with pieces of soft wood or laundry soap 


i 


5 
! 
P 


What Shall I Do? 


to drive the nails in—do not these simple things 
offer interesting alternatives? 


Would an opportunity to create redirect his 
activity? 


Would the real interest of the rest of the family 
in my child’s achievements help us all to a con- 
structive point of view? 


Can we not make sure that he has a place of 
his very own in which he can keep and cherish 
his treasures, especially those which he makes 
himself? 


Readings— 
Training the Toddler, Elizabeth Cleveland, J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 


Education of Young Children Through Celebrating 
Their Successes, Garry Cleveland Myers. City 
School Leaflet No. 25, Department of Interior, 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Permanent Play Materials for Young Children, 
Charlotte G. Garrison, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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My Child Tears Books 
and Pulls Off the 
Wall-Paper 


What Shall 
I Do? 


My Child ‘Tears Books and 
Pulls Off the Wall-Paper 


Why does he want to tear paper? 
Does he like the noise it makes? 
Does he get pleasure out of making something 
happen, or making something happen all by 
himself? 
Does he tear paper because he has nothing else 
to do? 


If he likes the noise, can I give him other things 
to play with? 
Would he have fun with a box of pebbles which 
he can rattle about and dig in; a box full of 
sand or sawdust with toys in it, which may be 
filled or emptied; a nest of boxes, color cubes, 
or a box of large and small spools? 
Can’t I provide simple playthings which offer 
plenty of interest and excitement? 


If he gets pleasure from making things happen 
by himself, can’t I find something which he can 
make or do without destroying articles of value 
in the grown-up world? 
Why not give him books of his own and have 
periods when he and I look at the pictures to- 


What Shall I Do 2 


gether and read together simple stories and 
verses? Can't I in this way help him to learn 
the real use of books? 


If he is taught how to use books and paper and 

. if he is given other things to play with, won't 
he stop being destructive as he finds absorbing 
interest in these new activities? 


If he has nothing else to do, is tearing paper some- 
thing for which I should get angry at him, scold 
him, punish him, or say “No! No!”? 

If I scold or punish him, what may happen? 


Isn't he likely to become angry so that he will 
do it again? 

Isn't it possible that punishment may only make 
him want to show that he has a will of his own? 


Is he doing it partly to get my attention, even 
if he gets it only in the form of scolding or 
punishment? 


Wouldn't it be more helpful to give him a little 
real interest and attention when he has done 
something constructive so that he need not re- 
sort to destroying things to gain my notice? 


Readings— 

Education of Young Children Through Celebrating 
Their Successes, Garry Cleveland Myers. City 
School Leaflet No. 26, Department of Interior, 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 


The Health of the Runabout Child, William P. 
Lucas, The Macmillan Co. 


The Healthy Child from Two to Seven, Francis H. 
MacCarthy, The Macmillan Co. 


Play in Education, Joseph Lee, The Macmillan Co. 


Everyday Problems of the Everyday Child, Douglas 
A. Thom, D. Appleton & Co. 


Permanent Play Materials for Young Children, 
Charlotte G. Garrison, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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How Can I Avoid Saying 
"Don't" to My Child When 
There Are Certain Things He 
Absolutely Must Not Do? 


JV hat Shall 
I Do? 


How Can I Avoid Saying “Don’t”? 
E 14 — ee 


Do I remember that it is the nature of the child 
to do? 


Am I giving my child enough things to do in- 
stead of stopping him from. doing? 


If he has things of his own to play and work with, 
or shares with me what I am doing, will he be so 
likely to busy himself with things he must not do? 


Instead of saying “Don’t touch the stove!” 
couldn't I say, “Please help me stir this cake”? 


Instead of saying, “Don’t handle the vacuum 
cleaner!” couldn't I permit him to do some of 
the cleaning under supervision? 


Or couldn't I give him his own dust cloth and 
let him help me? 


Have I said *Don't!? so often that it no longer 
means anything? 


Whenever I see my child reach out for some- 


Ming or start to do something, do I say 
Don’t!” without thinking? 


Am I sure when I say “Don’t!” that the thing 
he is doing is really objectionable? 


What Shall I Do? 


If I say *Don't!? without meaning it, isn't 
he likely to do things that he would not even 
think of doing if I did not put the idea into 
his head? 


Wouldn't it be better to take a moment here and 
there from my busy time to notice the things he 
is doing successfully? 
Wouldn’t this keep him from feeling that I pay 
attention to him only when he is doing some- 
thing wrong? 


Do I say “No” just to establish my authority? 
Isn’t this likely to make my child resentful? 


Isn’t my child able to discriminate between 
reasonable and unnecessary prohibition? 


Doesn’t he react just as quickly as adults by 
accepting what is reasonable and resenting 
what is arbitrary or unreasonable? 


Isn’t this likely to make him feel that he wants 
to show his power by doing things to annoy me? 
Isn’t it likely to make him feel that he and I 
are always against each other and that no matter 
what he does, I will show my power by saying 
“Doet”? 


1f I provide things that my child can do, ce 
if I show my interest in the things that it 1s 
right for him to do, . 
if I stop to think every time before I say 
“Don’t! ?— 
isn't it just possible I won’t have to say 1t so 
often? 


If there is something he “absolutely must not 
do,” isn’t it wiser to help him find something 
to do that will interest him rather than arouse 
his anger by just obstructing him? 


Readings— 


The Pre-School Age, Minnie Watson Kamm, Little, 
Brown & Co. 


Education of Young Children Through Celebrating 
Their Successes, Garry Cleveland Myers. City 
School Leaflet No. 26, Department of Interior, 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Guidance of Childhood and Youth, Benjamin C. 
Gruenberg, The Macmillan Co. Chapter V— 
Constructing and Destroying. 
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My Two-Year-Old 
Won't Stop Opening 
the Ice-Box Door 


What Shall 
I Do? 


My Two-Year-Old Won't Stop 
Opening the Ice-Box Door 


Why does he open the ice-box door? 


Is he imitating what mother does? 


Does it give him pleasure to find that he, too, can 
do something grown-ups do? 


Is he happy to find that he can do something 
he has not done before? : 


Is it fair to scold or punish him? 


Wouldn’t he be puzzled and angry? 


Isn't he only experimenting, investigating, 
manipulating? 


Aren't these the very interests in which we 
ought to rejoice in a child of this age? 


Has he not been encouraged in the same kind 
of activity at other times? 


When he experiments with the ice-box, do I 
take time to recognize as natural this interfer- 
ence with my work? 


Does he want to help himself to special food? 


Why not put the forbidden food on the top 


shelf or behind other things where he cannot 
see or reach it? = 


What Shall I Do? 


Shall he be permitted to open the ice-box un- 
necessarily? 


Wouldn't this be as mistaken as scolding him 
for it? 


Wouldn't he enjoy helping to open the door 
when there is something which must really be 
taken out or put away? 


Why does a child enjoy opening and shutting 
things? 
Can I provide him with boxes which have lids 
to open and close, and in which he can put 
things away? 


When a child must be directed away from an 
activity annoying to grown-ups, which is wisest— 
to lead his interest toward doing things with and 
for us, or to make him angry by punishment he 
cannot be expected to understand? 


Readings— 
Your Child Today and Tomorrow, Sidonie Matsner 
Gruenberg, J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Permanent Play Materials for Young Children, 
Charlotte G. Garrison, Charles Scribner's Sons 
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My Boy of Eighteen Months 
Pulls the Books off the Shelves, 
the Phonograph Records from 
the Cabinet and the Cover from 
the Table 


What Shall 
I Do? 


My Boy of Eighteen Months 
Pulls the Books off the Shelves 


Can I give him a play space with plenty of things 


in it, all for his own? 
With a space in which to play and toys to play 


with, will he have to depend upon the things. 


in the grown-up world for his entertainment? 


Can I take a few minutes to show him how to use 
his hands and energy to put blocks together, to 
set up empty spools, and to open and shut boxes? 


Would he pull things to pieces if he had other 
interesting things to do? 


Can I help him to learn what books and phono- 
graph records are for? 


Can I show him the pictures in books and tell 
him stories about them? 


Can I let him hear the music the phonograph 
records make? 


Can I let him help me wind the phonograph | 


and put the records on? 


Does he pull things down because he has found 
out that he can reach them and that it is fun to 
handle many different kinds of objects? 


What Shall I Do? 


Does he like to hear the books bang, to see the 
records smash, to feel the paper tear because he 
enjoys the discovery that some things are hard, 
some are heavy, some are brittle, some make 
one kind of noise and some another? 


Why not supply him with a variety of objects— 
empty boxes, paper, an egg beater, a pan and a 
spoon? ` 


Why not substitute these legitimate experiments 
for destructive activity? 


Why not give him some things, like sectional 
toys, or covered boxes which he may take apart, 
so that he will learn to discriminate? 


Does his effort to reach up for books and other 
distant objects show that his muscles are develop- 
ing and that he needs a chance to learn how to 
coordinate them? 


A grocery box to climb in and out of, low steps 
to climb up and down, a board laid at a gradual 
incline—won’t these, with a little encourage- 
ment from me in walking and climbing, give 
him opportunity to master his balance? 


Can’t he learn by absorbing and happy play to 
make the adjustments to which his body now 


needs to accustom itself? 


If my child has his own place to play, 
:£ he has a variety of objects suited to his inter- 
est in handling, experimenting and coordinating, 


if he is given some guidance in all these things— 


will his attention and energy go to destroying 
the property of adults? 


Readings— 


Everyday Problems of the Everyday Child, Douglas 
A. Thom, D. Appleton & Co. Chapter XX— 
Toys and Companions. 


The Pre-School Age, Minnie Watson Kamm. Little, 
Brown & Co. 


Catalogue of Play Equipment, Jean L. Hunt, Bu- 
reau of Eucational Experiments. 
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If I Reason with My Child, 
[Instead of Exacting 
Unquestioning Obedience, 


He Argues and Talks Back 


What Shall 
I Do? 


I£ I Reason with My Child, 
He Argues and Talks Back 


If my child talks back, can I find out why? 


Is it because I give him too many commands, 
followed by too much talking back and forth? 


Is his arguing a kind of self-assertion because 
he feels overwhelmed by my constant demands 
for obedience? 


Can I reduce my demands by always considering 
whether they are really necessary? 


Are these few essential orders stated as clearly 
and briefly as possible? 


Is it always possible to give reasons? 


Aren't there many things which each of us must 
do, about which we cannot reason? 


If I give a reason for what the child has to do, 
am I sure that my reason is prompted by thought 
and not merely by personal prejudice? 


Will it help the child to think clearly and act 
willingly if I state the true reason simply? 


What Shall I Do? 


Will this help to avoid further discussion and 
to keep my own prejudices from being con- 
fused with the real reasons? 


Do I listen to my child’s reasons against doing 
what I ask? 


Do I consider them when they are good and 
let them modify my own plans? 


Does it really matter whose reason is accepted 
and whose planning is followed if the essen- 
tial object 1s gained? 

Cannot I sometimes accept my child's reasons 


when they are good? 


If I do, will he not find it easier to accept 
mine when they are better? 


Do I let myself become so absorbed in what I 
must do and what my child must do that I never 
talk with him about anything else? 


Can I make it a point to share in his own spon- 
taneous activities—in his games, in the things 
he does, and in his conversation? 


And can I let him share in mine? 


If he feels my interest and participation in mat- 
ters of interest to him, will he not be more 
willing to cooperate in the things I must ask? 


Readings— 

Everyday Problems of the Everyday Child, Douglas 
A. Thom, D. Appleton & Co. 
Chapter III—The Parent-Child Relationship. 
Chapter VIII—Obedience and Discipline. 


Wholesome Childhood, Ernest R. and Gladys H. 
Groves, Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Your Child Today and Tomorrow, Sidonie Matsner 
Gruenberg, J. B. Lippincott Co. 
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Both My Children Often 
Want the Same Toy 


What Shall 
IIMI 


My Children Often Want the Same Toy | 


If I always step in, isn’t there some danger that 
I may make one or both too dependent upon me 
to settle disputes? 


Can’t children sometimes settle their differences 
better without interference? 


Isn’t it possible that I interfere only because 
their method disturbs me? 


Shouldn’t I really let them work the matter 
out alone? 


When I do decide to step in, do I stop to consider 
whether one child has a better right to the toy 
than the other? 


Does he own it? 
Is it more suited to his age? 
Or did he select it first to play with? 


Has he been waiting longer than is fair for it? 


Can I help them to share the time of play with 
a particular toy, regardless of who owns it, or per- 
haps interest them in playing with it together? 


What Shall I Do? 


i i ia ATE RSEN MN L 
If I use force or authority, will I not seem to 
take sides? 


Won't this add to their hard feelings and 
increase their quarreling? 


Am I in danger of encouraging the one to give up 
too easily? 


Won't this lead the other to boss and bully? 


Am I in danger of favoring one because he is 
weaker, or younger, or has been sick? 


Wouldn't this be unfair to the other one? 


Wouldn't it also tend to encourage the weaker 
one to be still more of a baby? 


Can I help each to see for himself what is fair? 
Can I help each to interest himself in other toys? 


Can I encourage him to bring other toys into play 
along with the one both want? 


Wouldn't this help each child to get something 
good out of the difficulty? 


Isn't this a better attitude than either giving up 
himself or fighting down his rival? 


Readings— 

Sons and Daughters, Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg, 
Child Study Association. Page 127—To Fight 
or Not to Fight. 
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Parents’ Questi : 
Questions Series mov 


No Matter What I Tell Him 
to Do, Pleasant or Unpleasant, 
My Child Says, “No， 

I Won't!^ 


What Shall 
I Dae 


No Matter What I Tell Him to Do, 
My Child Says, “No, I Won't? 


Since this is not an unusual phase in a child's life, 
can I overcome it with understanding? 


Isn't it a form of self-assertion when a growing 
child feels that his own desires are constantly 
in conflict with the desires of grown folks? 


If my child is changing and growing mentally, 
has my way of treating him changed with it? 


Or have I disregarded his development and just 
given him orders? 


Does he feel the lack of development on my 
part and say, “No, I won’t!” because it is the 
only way he knows to express his objection? 


Am I careful how and in what tone of voice I 
ask him to do things? Am I peremptory, or too 
anxious or preoccupied, instead of pleasant and 
matter-of-fact? 


Instead of just giving orders, can’t I, wherever 
possible, give the reasons? 


Are there times when a request will do as well 
as a command? 


Do I make a request and then try to enforce 
obedience? 


What Shall I Do? 


Do I always remember that if I say, “Would 
you like to do this?” my child is within his 
rights if he says, *No?? 


Do I break in on his play without regard for what 
it means to him? Isn't it better to try to let him 
finish or try to adjust my request to what he is 
doing? 


Have I stopped to think much about the thing 
I am asking him to do? 


Is it truly necessary? 


Do I try to follow and understand his play? 
Is his play important? 


Doesn't he constantly learn through play new 
ways of adjusting to his environment? 


Do I find ways of helping him to learn what he 
wants to be able to do? 


If I am understanding and helpful in his ac- 
tivities, won't it keep him from feeling that I 
only pay attention to him in order to make 
him do something? 


Is it some feeling of this sort that makes him 
resent orders which he thinks interfere with 


his own activities? 


If I am careful how I tell him to do things, 
if I let him know why he must do them, 
if I only ask him to do what is really necessary, 
and if he knows that I understand and am in- 
terested in his activities— 
isn't he almost sure to stop saying, 


“No, I won't!?? 


Readings— 
The Nervous Child, H. C. Cameron, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Pages 40-62. 
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No. II 


My Child Doesn't Seem to 
Care Whether He Is 
Punished or Not 


What Shall 
I Do? 


My Child Doesn't Seem to Care 
Whether He Is Punished or Not 


Has my child always been so indifferent? 
Are children naturally indifferent or do they 
learn indifference in order to cover up their 
natural sensitiveness to the praise and blame of 
those they love? 


What has made my child indifferent to punish- 
ment? 


Do I punish him so often that it ceases to have 
any meaning? 


Why do I have to punish him so often? 


Is it because I am not clear about what punish- 
ment 1s intended for? 


Is punishment for the purpose of getting 
even or intimidating? 

Is punishment for the purpose of teaching 
and guiding my child and helping him to 
learn the right ways of doing things? 


If I punish in order to teach, can I not find many 
other ways of teaching? 


35: my child breaks a glass, for instance, while 
helping me to set the table, or a piece of bric- 
a-brac while playing in the living room, is he 
not doing something natural, the consequences 
of which he did not foresee? 

Should he be punished for such consequences? 


Wouldn't it be wiser to understand what he 


What Shall I Do? 


meant to do and then show him how to ac- 
complish it without unpleasant results? 


If I punish my child when he is trying to help or 
when he cannot foresee what will happen, won’t 
he feel that I have been unjust? 


If he feels that I did not understand his mo- 
tives and was unjust, doesn’t he pretend not to 
care in order to save his self-respect? 


Will this conflict between us teach him any- 
thing about how to behave in the future? 


Has my child grown to like the excitement of 
punishment? 


Does he enjoy attention so much he prefers to 
be noticed and punished than not noticed at all? 


Can’t I find a better way of giving him the 
interest and attention every child needs than by 
punishing him? 

Can’t I give him plenty of other things to do 
and think about, so that he won’t need this nega- 
tive kind of attention? 


Does my child feel that by accepting punishment 
he is “paying up” for the wrong he has done? 
If he feels this, is my punishment a success? 
Wouldn’t it be more successful if he and I 
could discover the cause of his undesirable be- 
havior and work out a better way? 


If my child drinks his bath water, for instance, 
do I scold him or forbid it? Couldn't I ex- 
plain to him why not and give him bath toys 
to play with instead? 
When he breaks his brother's toy, would it be 
more helpful to show him how to mend it than 
to spank him? 

When he sees his brother's unhappiness over 
the broken toy, isn't that a more real punish- 
ment than any I can give him? 

If he broke it to hurt his brothers feelings be- 
cause he is jealous or because he wants to get 
even with him, can't I help him to find better 
ways of meeting his difficulty? 


Can I put a question of wrongdoing up to my 
child's own sense of fairness? 


Won't this help him to see what he has done 
and how it affects other people? 

Does my child profit by my help in thinking 
about the consequences of his conduct? 

Could I guide him to find ways of following 
his natural interests without injury to others? 


Readings— 

Education of Young Children Through Celebrating 
Their Successes, Garry Cleveland Myers. City 
School Leaflet No. 26, Department of Interior, 


3 


Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. | 

Rewards and Punishments, Marion M. Miller. 
Studies in Child Training, Series I, No. 2, Child 
study Association of America. 


Your Child Today and Tomorrow, Sidonie Matsner 
Gruenberg, J. B. Lippincott Co. 
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RM I 


My Child Cannot Let 
Candy Alone 


What Shall 
I Do? 


My Child Canet Let Candy Alone 


Is this unusual in a little child? 
At what age can self-control be expected of 
a child? 


Why does he keep nibbling at the edges when I 
give him a piece of candy and tell him to save it 
until after lunch? 


Is it not expecting too much of a young child 
to keep candy uneaten for some time? 


Should the temptation of candy be deliberately 
put in his way? 


Isn't this expecting too much self-control of a 
little child? | 


How does my child learn self-control? 


Shall I ask him to exert more self-control than 
he has yet learned? 


Would it help him to learn self-control to give 


p enm. only after lunch, when he is free to 
eat it: 


Wouldn't this remove the temptation to dis- 
obey? 


Is it fair to leave candy in the child's way? 


What Shall I Do? 


If, either through thoughtlessness or because I 
believe in deliberately creating temptations, I ex- 
pose my child to situations he is too young to re- 
sist, isn’t it my fault if he does the very things 
I don’t want him to do? 


What kind of example do I set him in the matter 
of candy and other eating between meals? 


Has he been consistently trained neither to ex- 
pect anything for himself nor to see others 
“piecing”? 


Am I sure that my child has a suitable and com- 

plete diet? 

. Is it possible that some needed element, not 
necessarily sugar, is lacking? 


Could a doctor or a good book on diet help me 
to be sure that my child has no needs that 
are not entirely satisfied by his meals? 


Readings— 
The Happy Child, Henry L. K. Shaw, Dodd Mead 
Co. 


Everyday Problems of the Everyday Child, Douglas 
A. Thom, D. Appleton & Co. 


Chapter VIII—Obedience and Discipline. 
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M y Child Wants to Play 
with Matches | 


What Shall 
I Do? 


My Child Wants to Play with Matches 


JEMEN A MENGE E 


When my child sees matches being lighted, how 
can I help him to learn what he needs to know 


about them? 
Is seeing the flame enough? 
Ought I with a calm manner let his hand come 
close enough to the flame to feel the heat? 


After he has naturally pulled his hand away, 
won't experience tell him why to avoid fire? 


Why do all children want to handle and 
experiment with the objects around them? 
Will restricting my child's activity without 
giving him a reason, help him or will it de- 
prive him of a vital means of learning? 


Have I expressed alarm in the child's presence 
about his interest in matches? 


If he doesn't know from experience why they 
are dangerous, may my alarm tend to fix his 
attention and unduly arouse his curiosity? 


Have I pulled his hand away without letting him 


feel the heat, at the same time forbidding him 
to touch them? 


Are there not two difficulties involved? 


Doesn't this deprive him of real knowledge 
of the danger of fire? 


If his curiosity has remained unsatisfied, 
will he let them alone in my absence? 


What Shall I Do? 


What shall I do about the use of matches? 


Wouldn’t it be wisest to keep them for the 
most part out of sight? 


But when they must be used in the child’s pres- 
ence, shouldn’t I do it in a natural way, with- 
out excitement? 
If matches are not left about, won’t his interest 
naturally discover other objects which will not 
endanger him? 


Am I sure that he has plenty of safe experi- 
mental activities? 
When, in spite of my precautions, I find him ex- 
perimenting with matches, do I meet the situation 
calmly or with threats and punishments? 


Do I realize that if my child has once become 
interested, I must expect his interest to continue 
for some time even though my handling is wise? 


Wouldn't it be safer to meet this interest calmly 
so that he will manifest his interest openly 
where I can safeguard it, rather than in secret 
and unprotected play? 


As the child grows older, do I continue to guide 
him in learning how to deal with fire? 
Can I teach him when and where and how to 
make bonfires for burning rubbish? 


Can't he gradually take this over as one of his 
responsibilities? j 

Doesn't a legitimate opportunity for making 
bonfires satisfy a natural desire and by so do- 
ing reduce the chances of dangerous playing 
with fire? 


Can I enlist his help and interest in such legit- 
imate uses of fire as the care of grate and 
furnace fires, and the making of camp fires? 


Can I teach him the proper methods and safe- 
guards in handling fire? 


If, as sometimes happens, a child shows an ab- 
normal fascination for fire, and, despite teaching, 
persists in using it dangerously, is it not almost 
certain some special factor needs consideration? 


Do I realize that there are a few children and 
grown-ups whose interest in fires may be ab- 
normal? 


If a child persistently sets fire to things, is 
punishment or expert advice from a com- 
petent child psychologist the wiser treatment? 
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When They Disturb Me 
with Their Play, 

Should I or Should the 
Children Leave the Room? 


When They Disturb Me, Should I or 
Should the Children Leave the Room? 


Are they playing where it is necessary for me to 
work, or am I intruding my work in a place that 
belongs to them for play? 


Can I provide a place for the children to play 
and another place for the grown-ups to work, 
so that neither will seriously disturb the other? 


Does it sometimes seem that the children’s dis- 
turbance is only a bid for attention? 


Can the family arrange definite times to come 
together, sometimes for noisy play, sometimes 
for quiet talk or music, dancing or games? 


If we can have some playtime together as a 
family, the children will perhaps be glad to 
have some playtime of their own. 


Do the children sometimes disturb me because 
they do not know what else to do? 


Wouldn't it be better at such times to stop for 
a moment what I am doing and help them get 


started again doing something which interests 
them? 


When quiet is really necessary, can't I help 
them to choose some play that is interesting as 
well as quiet? 
Can't I provide a rainy-day shelf of toys, 
scrap-books, paints, and clothes for dressing 
up? 


If we all have both times to be alone and times 
to be together, 
if I provide for the children a place to play and 
interesting things to play with, 
if I give them a little direction and assistance 
now and then— 


can't we all learn to live together without dis- 
turbing each other? 


Readings— 


The Tired Child, Max and Grete Seham, J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. Chapter XX VI—Play and Recrea- 


tion. 


Home Play, W. C. Batchelor, Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. 
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My Child Tries 


Dangerous Experiments 


What Shall 
I Do? 


How can I keep him from running into the street, 
from playing with matches, sharp instruments, the 
gas stove, medicines or guns, or from leaning out 
of windows? 


Have I made his environment as safe as possible? 


Can parents escape blame or avoid the conse- 
quences if they leave a child unprotected in a 
dangerous situation? 


Can I have a definite policy for the continuous 
training of my child in how to meet the dangers 
of his environment? 


Can I also see that the environment is ren- 
dered as safe as possible? 


Have I made sure that all medicines are locked 
up, stairs protected with a gate, and windows 
opened from the top and provided with window 
guards as long as the child is too young to un- 
derstand these dangers? 


My Child Tries Dangerous Experiments 


What is my policy in teaching him to meet danger? 


Do I warn him constantly against it? 
Isn't there danger that my warnings may de- 
generate into nagging? 
Do I avoid and fear danger so obviously that 
I surround the child with an atmosphere of 
anxiety? 


In an effort to impress him with a sense of 
danger, do I dramatize fear? 


Do I try to restrict his activity? 


Won't this deprive him of his most natural 
means of development? 


If my infant picks up a pin or any small ob- 
ject, instead of jumping toward him and 
snatching it out of his hand before he can put 
it in his mouth, why not have a box handy 
with a slit in the cover, into which he can 
drop dangerous objects? 


Wouldn't he learn through my approval and 
his interest to bring all small articles to me 
or to the box? 


If I jump at him, won't I only frighten him 
and make him curious? 


. When I am not there, won't he try to do 
what I prevented him from doing by my 
frightening haste and snatching? 


Do I positively forbid experience or contact 
with dangerous things? 


What Shall I Do? 


Do I unconsciously suggest experiments of 
which the child has not thought, instead of 
helping him to look at dangers reasonably and 
to learn how to manage them? 


Isn't there danger that I may so fascinate him 
that he will be stimulated to try them? 


How can I help him learn to meet dangerous 
situations safely? 


When he makes his first attempts to climb 
stairs, do I walk beside him, helping his at- 
tempt to learn the process, and showing him 
how to hold onto the banister? 


Do I continue to help him until he has really 
learned how? 


When he first attempts to climb, do I give him 
a chair and help him learn how to steady it and 
how to climb on it? In this way won't he learn 
not only to coordinate his movements, but also 
to take care of himself? 


Do I let him learn for himself with my super- 
vision that, for instance, hot things do burn? 


Cana young child understand a danger with which 
he has had no experience? 


When he investigates the hot radiator, do I let 
him touch it and learn by his own experience 
what “hot” means and why he must be careful? 


Won't this help him to be careful willingly in 
| the future? 


Do I avoid letting him play with any guns or 


sharp instruments while he is too young to learn. 
to use them? ij | 
Do I allow him to attempt to learn the proper 
way of managing necessary but dangerous ob- 
jects while I am at hand to correct his misjudg- 
ments? | 
When he is old enough, can I give him blunt 
scissors and show him how to use them? 
When I cross streets with him, do I teach him 
how to cross carefully? 
Do I show him how to look both left and 
right, and to wait for automobiles? 


Do I myself set him an example of caution 
in crossing streets? 


How can I give my child a chance to build habits 
of protection? 
Can I myself avoid talking too much about 
dangers? 


Without frightening my child, can I give him 
opportunities of meeting the dangers of his 
daily environment intelligently and of handling 
everyday situations with safety? 


Readings— 


Caution and Prudence, Miss Arrowsmith, Manual 
of Child Development, published by the Univer- 
sity Society. An article on the methods of 
safety education for the pre-school child. 

Education of Young Children Through Celebrating 
Their Successes, Garry Cleveland Myers. City 
School Leaflet No. 26, Department of Interior, 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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